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_ The Concordia Library Story: all of it 


Charles Bélanger 


Finally ...a more spacious, attractive area 


_ Once Concordia’s new Libraries replace the old structures, Library use will likely 
double, Joe Princz, Associate Director of Libraries, Resources and Planning, predicts. 

That’s a natural outcome of progressing from cramped, inefficient quarters scattered 
in several buildings to an integrated Library system housed in two buildings —- a hand- 
some new one downtown and a renovated, expanded Vanier Library on the west-end cam- 
pus. 

The two Libraries will be well prepared to handle any such increase. Study areas will 
be spacious; books, periodicals and other materials will be readily available; and an 
electronic network will keep the two libraries closely linked. 

This three-part series on Concordia’s Libraries begins this week by discussing the 
progress and plans for the downtown and Vanier Libraries. Next week, the services and ac- 
cess to materials available — now and after integration — will be described. The final ar- 
ticle will look at the electronic library, a star wars strategy for Concordia’s libraries today 
and tomorrow. 


First of 3 parts 
by Barbara Verity f P 


he Vanier Library is now operating 

from the new extension, marking the 

first phase of Concordia’s long strug- 

gle to create a Library system worthy of the 
University. 

“We moved into the new extension over 





the Christmas holidays. Everything had to 
be dismantled and put back on the same 
shelves. It was a big undertaking, but the 
Library opened January 9 and everything is 
functioning well,” Joe Princz, Associate 
Director of Libraries, Resources and Plan- 


ning, said in a recent interview. 

All the collections and services from 
the old part of the Vanier Library have been 
moved out so that the old part can be gutted 
and renovated. The collections and services 
are now in the extension, with the exception 
of the non-print collection and services, 
which are temporarily housed in the former 


Drummond Science Library. Meanwhile, © 


the collection from the Drummond Science 
Library has been permanently integrated 
into the Vanier Library. 

The main floor of the extension now 
houses most Library services as well «as 
reference and government documents. The 
first floor has periodicals and some 
monographs, while the second floor has the 
remaining monographs. 

Once the final stage is completed this 
summer, the Vanier Library will extend over 
the main floors of the extension and the 
renovated older part, where most Library 
services as well as the reference, govern- 
ment documents and non-print collections 
will be located. The Library will also use all 
the first floor of the extension and part of the 
same floor in the old part for periodicals and 


The Vanier Library extension opened January 9th and renovations to the old building are now underway. The spacious new circulation 
desk symbolizes the expanded facilities in the extension. 


some monographs; the second floor of the 
extension and part of the same floor in the 
old part will have the rest of the 
monographs. Faculty offices will be on the 
remainder of the first and second floors, but 
will have a separate entrance from the lobby. 

Princz said that students are noticeably 
quieter in the extension and they seem 
suitably ‘impressed. The staff has adjusted 
remarkably well, too. 

Attractive study areas have been 
created, and areas for more private study are 
located along windows to maximize natural 
lighting. 

A few temporary measures have been 
taken, such as posting a guard at the door for 
a month until the new electronic surveil- 
lance system is in place. Tables are being 
refinished, a few at a time so that a sufficient 
number remain in use. And the lobby area is 
still under construction, but once completed 
will form an entrance from a spacious 
glassed-in area, which will also lead to the 
new music hall, student services building 
and faculty offices. 


Library space to double 

But all will seem worthwhile, for once 
the Vanier Library is completed, not only 
will students find a more spacious, attractive 
area to work in, but also twice the number 
of seats and nearly double the amount of 
space than was previously available. 

The new downtown Library will have a 
similar plan, with services and some collec- 
tions located on the main floor, periodicals 
and some monographs on the first floor, and 
monographs on the second floor. Work will 
soon be underway on the site opposite the 
Henry F. Hall Building. The first step will 
be to demolish the Royal George Apart- 
ments with the exception of the fagade and 
one bay, which will be integrated into the 
five storey building. 

“Architectural drawings are being 
prepared for tender,” Princz said. “In all 


‘likelihood construction will start in the late 


spring on actually erecting the new Univer- 
sity building, which will house the new 
Library on the first three floors. The poten - 
tial date of completion is 1992. 

The Library will integrate the NorrisLibrary 
on Drummond Street and the Science and 
Engineering Library on two floors of the 
Hall Building, adding 2,000 square metres 
more space to the current total. Furthermore, 
no longer will runners have to dart several 
blocks to pick up books in storage. Everyth- 
ing will be together and accessible in the 
new building, including the University Ar- 


continued on page 7 
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_ Annual Giving funds priority projects 


The appeal reaches corporate, 
individual donors 


The University’s restructured Annu- 
al Giving Program is now actively solicit- 
ing funds under the leadership of Con- 
cordia Governor J. Brian Aune, a 
well-known investment executive. 

Mr. Aune, who is Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer of Nesbitt 
Thomson, Inc., says the Annual Giving 
Program represents a “continuing com- 
mitment by individual and corporate 
supporters to enable the University to 
fund priority projects for which govern- 
ment funding is either inadequate or not 
available.” 

A volunteer canvasser during the 
University’s recently-completed Capital 
Campaign, Mr. Aune heads an appeal 
— designed to reach both corporate and 
individual donors, including members of 
2 the University ‘family’ — faculty, staff, 
~ governors and the entire alumni body. 







janbn, 





: Areas of need 
The members of the Annual Giving faculty and staff advisory committee are: (1. to r,) Ann Kerby (Co-ordinator, Disabled Student Donations to the current Annual 


Services), Martin Kusy (Associate Dean, Commerce and Administration), George Vatistas (Assistant Professor, Mechanical Giving Program will be used to support 
Engineering), Barbara Mackay (Assistant Dean, Fine Arts), Bea Francis (Receptionist, Conference and Information Centre), Larry priority projects in the following areas of 
Jeffrey (Loyola Physical Plant), and Bob Philip (Director, Fitness, Recreation and Athletics). Along with Jack Lightstone (Associate eed: 

Professor, Religion), who was unavailable for the photo session, they will serve as ambassadors to their respective constituencies for © Development of the University’s 
this year’s Annual Giving Program. four faculties 


e The Rector’s Fund for Initiatives 
Co di 


¢ Fellowships and scholarships 
UN EVE Roe Y 


e Library acquisitions 
e Athletics 
Canvassing will be undertaken pri- 


marily through a series of 17 individual 
mailings, co-ordinated by the staff of the 
Office of University Advancement. The 
appeal is directed at past donors as well 
as prospects who have never before 
supported Concordia. 

There will also be a special message 
addressed to current donors with ongo- 
ing commitments to the Capital Cam- 
paign. 











Recognition program 

The University has devised a recog- 
nition program for its leading personal 
donors. Details of this program, together 
with other Annual Giving news stories, 

Zo will be published in subsequent issues of 
J. Brian Aune The Thursday Report. 

Meanwhile, Rector and Vice-Chan- 
cellor Dr. Patrick Kenniff, in his own 
enthusiastic endorsement of the Annual 

Giving Program, says it offers “that 
DR. G ERARD CHALIAN D extra margin of flexibility which trans- 
\ Best-selling author _ | lates into continued innovation.” 


z . ’ oe . . The staff of the Office of University 
Ecole Nationale d’Administration, Paris Ailiaricement (local 4856) will be pleased 





will be speaking on to respond to any queries concerning the 
aT: 9 appeal. 
THE COLD WAR STRATEGIC ARMS BALANCE cit tonne! attigned to the Annual 
e Alumni Division, Carolishca 
today ee. 


Thursday, January 26th 
at 6:00 p.m. Yves Savoie; 


Room H-420, Hall Building ¢ Corporate & Foundation Gifts, 
: es ; Héléne Cossette & Brian Selwood. 
Sponsored by the Departments of History and Political Science The campaign is directed by Brian 


ADMISSION FREE ¢ SLIDES SHOWN e INFORMATION 848-2435 Selwood, Acting Director, Office of 


University Advancement. 


e Personal (non-alumni) Gifts, 
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Professor Emeritus named 


Historian Rudé world-renowned : 


Professor George Rudé (PhD — 
University of London) has been elevated 
to the post of Professor Emeritus in the 
Department of History. He began his 
distinguished association with Con- 
cordia’s History Department in 1970 asa 
professor in Modern European History. 

An established scholar, Professor 
Rudé has taught at the universities of 
Adelaide, Tokyo, Stirling and at Colum- 
bia University. He has been active as a 
stimulating teacher at both the under- 
graduate and graduate levels. 

- His graduate research seminar has 
been considered the linchpin of the 
Department’s Graduate Studies Pro- 
gram and he has supervised many MA 
and PhD dissertations. 

Dr. Rudé played a key role in 
establishing and developing Montréal’s 
unique, bilingual Inter-University Cen- 
tre for European Studies as well as Con- 
cordia’s successful Liberal Arts College. 

He has served with distinction on 
numerous academic and administrative 
committees both at the departmental and 
University level. 








Public Lecture 


Sander L. Gilman 
(Cornell University) 


Liberal Arts College 


the Prostitute: 


Race, Gender, and Difference 
in Manet and Zola 





dasudjag SapivyD 





George Rudé is one of the world’s 
outstanding historians of 18th and 19th 
century France and England. His 
research has played a major role in the 
development of modern social history 
and several of his publications, notably 
Revolutionary Europe 1789-1815 (1964) 
and Europe in the Eighteenth Century 
(1972), have been used in university 
courses worldwide. 
















Sander L Gilman is Goldwin Smith Professor of 
Humane Studies, Professor of Near Eastern Stud- 
ies, and Director of both the Western Societies and 
Jewish Studies Programs at Cornell University 
(Ithaca, N.Y.). Professor of Psychiatry (History) at 
Cornell Medical College, he took his Ph.D. in 
German at Tulane University and has been a 
Visiting Professor of German at the Free Univer- 
sity, Berlin and of English at Princeton University. 





Author of over 100 learned articles and 17 edited 
works, Professor Gilman's monographs include 
The Parodic Sermon in European Perspective 
(1974), Bertold Brecht's Berlin (1975; 1976, 1977, 
French ed. 1981), Nietzschean Parody (1976), 
The Face of Madness (1976; 1977; Japanese ed. 
1980), On Blackness without Blacks (1982), Dif- 
ference and Pathology: Stereotypes of Sexuality, 
Race, and Madness (1985; 1986; 1988), Jewish 
Self-Hatred: Anti-Semitism and the Hidden Lan- 
guage of the Jews (1986), Oscar Wilde's London 
(1987), and Disease and Representation: Images 
of Iliness from Madness to AIDS (1988) 





Professor Gilman has held American Philosophi- 
cal Society, Alexander von Humboldt, Guggen- 
heim, MacArthur Foundation and New. York 
Humanities Council grants. Editor of the Johns 
Hopkins Jewish Studies series, he has been a 
member of the Editorial Boards of Diacritics, the 
Lessing Yearbook, The German Quarterly, con- 
finia psychiatrica, and Spirali. Professor Gilman 
will, in spring, 1989, be Northrup Frye Professor of 
Literary Theory, University of Toronto. 


Date: Thursday, 26 January 1989 
Time: 8:30 P.M. 
Place: H-110, Hall Building 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
* Sir George Williams Campus 


Telephone: 848-2565 
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ATA GLANGE 


...A hearty welcome to some new Concordia folk: Carmen D’Elia (EMBA 
program), Paul Goldsmith, Jacqueline Gregory and Ngoc Lang Vo (Civil 
Engineering), Jacqueline Gaudreau (Treasury), Irene Keegan (Student 
Accounts), Cynthia Boucher (Financial Aid), Leonie Morris (Biology), Andrea 
Rudolph (Alumni Office) and Genevieve Citerne (English). . . 

...Mechanical Engineering’s Richard Cheng has been invited to serve as 
chairman and team leader for the Manufacturing Automation segment of the 
Manufacturing Research Corporation of Ontario, one of seven ‘Centres of 
Excellence” created by Ontario to administer and monitor provincial funds 
directed to world class research projects at Ontario universities. Each team is 
composed of a Canadian academic peer, an American academic peer — both of 
whom are considered world-class — and a researcher from industry. . . 

...English’s Lewis J. Poteet continues to explore the ethnography of 

‘speaking; his Talk In and About the Twelfth Tribe: Kingdom Church and Other 
South Shore Communities will appear in the ‘New Maritimes: A Journal of 
Politics and Culture” (March-April 1989). It is a study of language and 
community focusing on the Northeast Kingdom cult of Vermont which has 
rcently opened a settlement in Barrington, N.S... 

... Fondation Desjardins wants it known that it is offering grants in 1989-90 
to graduate students. For more information contact: Gérard Chabot, 1 
Complexe Desjardins, C.P. 7, Succursale Desjardins, Montréal, Québec, H5B 
1B2 or call 281-7171. Deadline is March Ist... 

... Late-arriving newsflash! The Association of Universities and Colleges 
of Canada (AUCC) also has a series of awards available in such areas as 
Language, Sabbatical Research, International Peace and Security Awards 
Program and more. Information is available from the Awards Division, AUCC, 
151 Slater Street, Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5N1 or call (613) 563-1236. But move 
quickly; the deadline is next Wednesday... 

... Lakehead University in Thunder Bay, Ontario is sponsoring the Fourth . 
Annual Conference, Research at Small Universities, April 27, 28 and 29. There is 
a call for papers on the conference theme “Direction for Success: Research at 
Small Universities.” The contact for suggested topics or an abstract (maximum 
300 words) is Trish McGowan, Research Officer, Graduate Studies and 
Research, Lakehead University, Thunder Bay, Ontario, P7B 5E1... 

... Fine Arts Faculty (Theatre) graduate Marc Ruel is currently appearing as 
Estragon in Samuel Beckett’s “Waiting for Godot” at the Elysée Theatre on 
Milton. Info: 843-6376 or 932-2865... 








Marianne Donaldson § 
appointed to g 
Board of Governors & 


Chairman André Gervais has 


announced the appointment of Mari- 
anne Belmore Donaldson to the Board of 
Governors. 

Mrs. Donaldson is a partner with the 
management consultant firm Rourke, 
Bourbonnais & Associates: She joined 
the firm in 1971. 

A former teacher, she is also a 
member of the Human Resources Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Centre of Mont- 
réal, an organization which provides 
referral assistance to women in distress, 
battered women and women who have 
recently immigrated to Canada. 
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Artist as teacher, teacher as artist 


Graham Metson is dedicated to both 


by Stuart Oakley 


hen the blitz raged over 
W England, Graham Metson 
was just 10 years old. The 


memories of that time are like a constant 
companion, always there, always con- 
tributing. As an artist he channels these 
memories into mosaic pieces, each part 
being greater than the whole. Metson 
recalls his wartime days with great 
finesse, and says that it was the experi- 
ences of seeing machine guns and bombs 
that brought him close to people. The 
majority of Metson’s art deals with 
people in some way or another, be it 
musicians or shadowy figures that weave 
in and out of a mosaic background like 
leaves caught in the wind. 

The London born artist attended the 
University of London, where he received 
an MFA from its art school. Metson 
concedes that he hada very keen interest 
in teaching, though he freely admits that 
he hated school. During the 1950s, he 
was actively involved in the London art 
scene where he met many different 
artists. Metson says that Montréal today 
is reminiscent of that time. 

“T love Montreal so much because it 
reminds me of London during the 1950s 
when art was just beginning to happen.” 

Metson left England in 1967 and 
headed for the United States where he 
taught art at various colleges for five 
years, then in 1972 he came to Halifax, 
where he met his wife. Here, Metson 
stopped teaching art and spent his time 
working on several projects with his wife, 
one of which was a book called Halifax 
Explosion, a pictorial look at art and 
culture. 








1989. 


Award Program. February 15, 1989. 
AUSTRALASIA — 


February 28, 1989. 





February 1, 1989. 








AUSTRALIA. AUSTRALIAN 
NUCLEAR SCIENCE & ENGINEERING. A.I.N.S.E. Research Fellowships. 


In 1985, Metson left Halifax to take 
on a teaching job in the Faculty of Fine 
Arts at Concordia. He primarily teaches 
drawing and says that he doesn’t philoso- 
phize about art with his students, but 
rather has an open approach to teaching 
the subject. 

“T train them like a coach, I make 
them work really hard,”’ he says. 

Metson likes teaching at Concordia 
because of Montréal’s exciting and 
vibrant lifestyle. 

“The Montréal scene is very reward- 
ing to be in as a result of the strong art 
colleges. The unique thing about Con- 
cordia is its breadth and open approach, 
there isn’t a particular ‘ism’.” 

Metson sees himself as an artist that 
teaches, as teaching is the component of 


the art. If that sounds confusing don’t be 


too alarmed because his students should 
fully understand what he means when he 
lays down his goals for the course. 


“T teach them how to draw. Whether © 


they become artists or not is up to them.” 

Metson is a part-time professor at 
Concordia though he is currently doing 
some teaching at the University of 
Ottawa. But teaching part-time doesn’t 


mean less work or teaching hours, it 


merely means less pay for the teaching- 
artist. 


Metson is a practicing artist like his 


colleagues. His work is currently on 
exhibition at Studio 21 in Halifax, and 
closer to home at Gallérie Daniel on the 
corner of Mackay and Sherbrooke in 
Montréal. 

His memories of the war are the 
subject of a personal autobiography that 
Metson is currently working on. The 
project is a combination of words and 


The following list includes scholarships and awards with deadlines between 
February Ist and 28th. More information regarding them is available at the 
Guidance Information Centre, Room H-440, downtown campus. 


ALBERTA. DEPARTMENT OF CULTURE. Art Study Grants. February 15, 


ALBERTA HERITAGE SCHOLARSHIP FUND. Wilfrid R. May Scholar- 
ships for Career Development. Sir James Lougheed Awards of Distinction. 
Ralph Steinhauer Awards of Distinction. February 1, 1989. 

ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITIES & COLLEGES OF CANADA. Cable 
Telecommunications Research Fellowship. Petro-Canada Inc. 
Research Award Program. February 1, 1989. 

ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITIES & COLLEGES OF CANADA. Queen 
Elizabeth Silver Jubilee Endowment Fund for Study in a Second Language 


Graduate 


INSTITUTE OF 


CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF ENVIRONMENT. CANADIAN WILDLIFE 
SERVICE. University Research Support Fund. February 1, 1989. 

CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. Post-doctoral 
Fellowships in Military History. Scholarships and Fellowships Program. 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS. J.H. Stewart 
Reid Memorial Fellowship. February 28, 1989. 

CANADIAN INSTITUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECU- 
RITY. Awards Program. February 1, 1989. 





Says Fine Arts’ Graham Metson: “The unique thing about Concordia is its breadth and 


open approach...” 


sound in what he calls a media mosaic. 
He has written a poem called ‘“War- 
time,” which centres the project. 

He paints in a large airy. studio in 
Old Montréal. There, sparsely placed 
furniture competes with the numerous 
paintings for space. The stereo is always 
on and the quiet serenity of the place is 


often broken by the distant sounds of a. 


carpenter’s drill or the clumsy crash of 
heavy things on some other floor. At first 
glance, one might think that Metson 
actually lived there, but it is just a studio 
where his ideas are expressed through the 
medium of paint. 

Metson is the father of three sons, 


Scholarships & Awards 


CANADIAN 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Awards offered to Canadians. February 20, 1989. 
MIDDLE EAST — ISRAEL. BRITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHEOLOGY IN 


who like their father are drawn to the 
arts. There is one thing that he wants to 
be known for, being an artist that 
teaches. 

“Teaching is a valuable component, 
there is a great interchange in the 
classroom between student and teacher. I 
learn as much from them as they do from 
me, it’s a great growing.” 

Dressed in a paint stained Roots 
sweatshirt, and sipping Stella Artois 
from a tumbler, Metson seems happy 
with his life both as a painter and a 
teacher. And though he’s been doing 
both for around 30 years, he shows no 
signs of being tired by it all. 





AGENCY. CIDA 








JERUSALEM. Jerusalem Research Scholarship. Travel Grant. February 1, 
1989. 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF CANADA. Sir Arthur Sims Scholarship, for 
study in Great Britain. February 15, 1989. 

TELEGLOBE CANADA. Graduate Fellowships. February 1, 1989. 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO. The Richard J. Schmeelk Canada 
Fellowship. To improve understanding between French-speaking and English- 
speaking Canadians and to improve working relationships between the business 
community and government. February 15, 1989. 

U.S.A. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE. Mass Media Science and Engineering Fellows Program. February 1, 
1989. 

U.S.A. AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. First-Professional 
Degree Candidates. February 1, 1989. 

U.S.A. B.M.I. Awards to Student Composers. February 10, 1989. 


~ U.S.A. GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA. Annual Research Awards 


Program. February 15, 1989.” 

U.S.A. H.W. Wilson Company. The John Cotton Dana: Library Public 
Relations Awards Contest. February 6, 1989. 

U.S.A. HARVARD UNIVERSITY. Frank Knox Memorial Fellowships. 
February 1, 1989. 

U.S.A. INSTITUTE OF FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS. Fellowship/Scholarship 
Program. February and February 15, 1989. 

U.S.A. SOCIETY FOR WOMEN ENGINEERS. Scholarship ae 
February 1, 1989. 
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Fighting for religious justice 


Religion Department lecturer Norma Joseph is an active feminist and an Orthodox Jew 


by Susan Gray 
; hen Norma Joseph was doing 
W her undergraduate degree in 
Anthropology at Brooklyn 
College, she read Simone de Beauvoir 
for the first time. That she did was not 
surprising — it was the early 1970s and 
many women were awakening to femi- 
nism via the celebrated author. What was 
unusual in Joseph’s case was that she was 
encouraged to read de Beauvoir by her 
rabbi husband, and that it became a 
journey into religion as well as into 
feminism for her. 

“Tt seemed to me that she had sucha 
silly notion of religion. I had to ask some 
very serious questions concerning the 
subject. My husband was a great 
resource then,” says Joseph, now a part- 
time lecturer in the Department of 
Religion. 

As she immersed herself in the 
theoretical aspects of Judaism, Joseph, 
who was raised a practicing Jew, began to 
see the potential for women within her 
religion — and the problems. She then 
decided upon three forms of personal 
activism: teaching, agitating for changes 
in the Jewish divorce law, and participat- 
ing in certain ritual practices for women. 

Joseph, who taught high school and 
adult education in the U.S. and Canada 


Norma Joseph 


before coming to Concordia in 1973, 
raves about the freedom the Religion 
Department has given her. “I’m always 
thinking up new courses to teach and 
they’re always very encouraging,” she 
says. Some of the courses she’s innovated 
include “A Feminist Perspective on the 





Hebrew Bible,” and her latest, ““Women 
in the State of Israel.” 

Education is a component of her 
work in the community as well. Scholar- 
in-Residence at the Women’s Federation 
of Allied Jewish Community Services, 
she is often called upon to lecture, not 
only in Montréal but across Canada and 
abroad. 


Divorce laws ‘unethical’ 

One of. the subjects she lectures 
about is the “get,” or Jewish divorce. 
While it is a matter of mutual consent, 
the man must initiate the action. If he 
doesn’t, his wife becomes “‘agunah,” or 


chained within the marriage. 


The “get” affects anyone who wants 
to emigrate to Israel,“ Conservative or 
Orthodox Jews and anyone married to 
one. Joseph explains that loopholes exist 
for men if their wives don’t want a 
divorce, but that no such recourse exists 
for women. 

In order to change this situation, 
Joseph and others in the community 
have been working at different levels: 
ostracizing men who won’t divorce their 
wives; developing a written pre-nuptial 
agreement and pressing for changes in 
Canada’s federal Divorce Act. The main- 
stream- Orthodox rabbis in Montréal 
have agreed to the use of a written 


agreement which states that in the event 
of a marriage breakdown both parties 
agree to a Jewish and civil divorce. “This 
may or may not hold sway in the courts,” 
says Joseph, “though it has worked in 
some out-of-court settlements.” 

In terms of ritual services for wom- 
en, the activist considers herself lucky. 
Because her husband is the rabbi at the 
Orthodox Spanish and Portuguese Syna- 
gogue, she can participate in all-women 
services there. Women perform all the 
parts of the service that they are forbid- 
den from doing in other Orthodox 
synagogues and in some Conservative 
ones in Montréal. 

Allied with the Orthodox women’s 
prayer movement in the U.S., Joseph 
feels that neither their services nor the 
ones at her synagogue are ideal from a 
feminist point of view. “I would like men 
there,” she says, adding “and while I 
think the prayers need to be changed in 
the future, I don’t think that Orthodox 
Jews are ready to change the text of the 
prayer book yet.” 

Looking at the women’s movement 
as a whole, Joseph takes a visionary 
stance. ‘We need to make a creative leap 
forward, to.create theoretical constructs 
which will allow bridges in the commu- 
nity. We’re. still too divided as a move- 
ment.” 


Road safety laws make us careless, professors believe 


Economics professors find little change in accident fatalities since 1978 introduction of no-fault 
insurance and seat belt and speeding laws 


by André Fauteux 
earing a car seat belt may not 
\ N only save your life, but it may 
also increase your chance of 
killing someone on the road. 

A group of Concordia Economics 
Department professors are studying 
whether increasing one form of road 
security may actually lead drivers to 
compensate by taking more risks, such as 
driving faster or recklessly. 

Studies have shown in the past that 
road safety laws — such as lowering the 
speed limit and making seat-belt wear 
mandatory — tend to decrease the 
number of drivers who are killed. But the 
laws also give drivers a sense of security 
which leads them to compensate by being 
too little safety conscious — they take 
more risks and kill more pedestrians, 
motorcyclists and cyclists than before the 
laws were introduced. 

The net result, as researcher S. 
Peltzman found in 1975, is that road 
safety laws have no significant impact on 
road deaths, contrary to general belief. 

Assistant Professor Richard Lafer- 
riére and Associate Professors Ian Irvine 
and William Sims will test Peltzman’s 
risk substitution hypothesis in Canada 
on behalf of the Québec Transport 
Department. The two-year, $15,000 


study, which began in the fall, will focus 
on Québec and three other provinces, 
which have not yet been chosen. 

The study will be particularly inter- 
esting from a Québec standpoint because 
no-fault insurance, introduced in 1978, 
has literally made Québec drivers irre- 
sponsible. Drivers involved in car acci- 
dents in Québec can no longer sue other 
drivers for responsibility. 

Laferriére said in an interview with 
TTR that it has been clearly demon- 
strated that no-fault insurance has had 
little impact on the number of accidents. 

The Concordia study may have a 
great impact if it gets governmental 
attention by demonstrating that Canadi- 
an drivers offset the advantages of 
extremely costly forms of regulation. 

Québec made seat belts mandatory 
and reduced speed limits in 1978. But 
Laferriére believes that Québecers do not 
show the same prudence they did before 
that year, when many road fatalities were 
the result of not wearing a seat belt or 
driving too fast. 


Charles Bélanger 


One of the aims of the study is to 


explain casuality rates. Law inforcement 
is an important factor influencing driv- 
ers’ habits, Laferriére notes. The steady 
decline of road deaths in Québec since 


1973 may have more to do with enforce- 
ment than with the introduction of the 
laws themselves. 

Québec Auto Insurance Board sta- 
tistics show that 2,209 people died on 
Québec roads in 1973 — 36 victims per 
100,000 Québecers. In 1987, the figure 


Economics Professor Richard Laferriere. 


dropped to 1,114 deaths, or 17 per 
100,000. 

One indication that Québecers may 
have substituted their risks following the 
1978 seat belt and anti-speeding laws’ 
introduction is that road deaths 
increased in 1978 and 1979. 





No fault insurance has had little impact on the number of car accidents, according to 
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The University As | 
A Forum For Debate 


n recent months, Concordia has been the theatre of serious controversy centring on the 

scope and limits of open debate and the free expression of ideas. In several instances, 

heated exchanges and even confrontation have taken place during events involving 
campus groups holding displays about the current situation in the Middle East, particularly 
on the West Bank. In itself, this is not unusual; it is even commonplace within the University 
for this sort of debate to occur. What has given rise to controversy, however, is that in the 
course of these events, documents were displayed and distributed, and opinions were 
expressed which some individuals and groups perceived as inciting people to racism, to 
bigotry or to hatred of a particular ethnic group. These perceptions have led some to suggest 
rapid action be taken to halt such displays in order that the University not debase its values. 

To a certain extent, the debate at Concordia over the situation in the Middle East is to be 
expected. Recent events have focused world attention on the many obstacles that exist in the 
continuing search for lasting peace in that troubled region of the world. It is normal within 
any university that political crises be examined critically, however controversial they may be 
and however high feelings about them may run. There are many recent examples in the 
international arena: South Africa, Central America, the Soviet Union, Iran and Afghanistan 
come to mind. Closer to home, one may think of the recently-revived debate over language in 
Québec. 

What is less normal is that such debates should be the occasion for casting unjust, false - 
or offensive aspersions on all who belong to a particular race; ethnic or linguistic group 
solely because they belong to that group. Insofar as such attacks have indeed occurred at 
Concordia, they are to be deplored and condemned. Several complaints have been filed 
under the Code of Conduct (Non-Academic) and these will be dealt with under the 
University’s established procedures, after a full and fair hearing of all interested parties. 

My purpose here is not to comment upon or influence these proceedings. 

Rather I feel it would be appropriate, in the wake of these incidents, to invite all 
members of the University community to pause and reflect upon the rights and the 
responsibilities which must accompany the exercise of the freedom of expression within the 
context of an open society. No cause, no matter how noble or justified, is served by negating 
these responsibilities or overstepping the bounds of decency and propriety. 

Controversy and debate are no strangers to Concordia. This is as it should be, since there 
is no better institution within our society than the university for maintaining the standards of 
debate where issues are both divisive and contentious. The right to differ is an integral part of 
the process of genuine education and thus serves as a major prerequisite for making 
informed and intelligent choices. In this sense a university best serves its various 
constituencies when it acts as an incubator for the free and open development and expression 
of ideas. 

Most of us at Concordia realize that a university setting provides fertile ground for the 
seeds of free speech to grow and blossom. In seeking to make the University a dynamic 
forum for intellectual stimulation and growth, moreover, it is an important part of our 
educational mission to challenge our students not only to use this precious right, but to learn 

‘to use it thoughtfully and responsibly. The University must nurture the seeds of civil 
discussion, for civil discussion underpins civilized order and civilized order is a precondition 
of the freedom we value so highly. For this reason we must welcome disagreement, debate 
and forceful give-and-take, but we must strive to keep it open, principled and civil. 

The present controversy demonstrates once again how difficult it can be to reconcile the 
rights and the responsibilities attendant upon the maintenance of an environment which 
encourages the free exchange of ideas. 

What should be obvious to all thoughtful individuals is that the denial of the legitimacy 
of difference must be viewed as an attack on our freedom and an assault on the pluralism our 
society has welcomed and fostered. 

Important issues are seldom neat, their justification clear or their resolution swift. There 
are simply too many facets to be considered and too many shades of colour for there to be 
any facile solutions or recipes. 

Even more difficult to circumscribe is the definition of ordered and civil conduct which 
underwrites our ability to co-exist in an open society. 

The right to express one’s ideas and opinions cannot extend to the active promotion of 
violence, hatred or discrimination. As was underscored recently when the University adopted 
a policy on HIV/AIDS, cruelty to or harassment of individuals for any reason is immediately 
understood to be reprehensible. 

While attempts to apply notions of decency, tolerance and mutual respect — principles 
essential for the survival of freedom — to situations involving groups or collective rights 
should obey the same logic, they can prove more complex and consequently, require a greater 
degree of care and prudence. 

Certainly attempts to adjudicate conflict between groups cannot be made without a fair 
hearing for all and these attempts are most effective when they seek to instruct rather than 
merely to regulate. 

No institution should accept having its members engage in debate or activities where 
hatred, racism, sexism or other unacceptable attitudes are expounded or promoted. Nor 
should it feel comfortable where debate gives rise to personal slurs or invective. This is 
especially true of a university, where one of the principal lessons to be learned is that in an 
open society, true individual freedom cannot be achieved without the interdependence of 
networks of different people and ideas. 

No one should expect, however, that the University act unilaterally without due process 
to preempt or to stifle free debate within its confines. 

. To do so would be to foreclose on the very values which we espouse and seek to nurture. 
Freedom once assumed must be carefully protected for everyone else or it will be lost for all. 

All of us are ultimately responsible for ensuring that the right to free debate within the 
University is protected. To do so, we must acknowledge our duty to ensure that this right is 
exercised in a manner which is compatible with high standards of civility and in the pursuit of 
truth and understanding. At the same time, we must guard against those individuals or 
groups who would impose on us only their version of the truth, whether they be the majority 
or the minority. We must be wary of any causes that demand immediate satisfaction, or 
factions which seek action NOW. We must have the courage and wisdom to reject bigotry and 
coercion. For in the end, universities, like parents, teach values as much by acts as by words. 
They cannot expect respect or support unless they strive to practice what they preach. 


< 
Ud, : --- Patrick Kenniff 
Rector and Vice-Chancellor 


To the Editor: 
I was a bit surprised to read in TTR 
(Jan. 12, 1989) a reference to the fact that 
Professor Thwaites’ course on children 
and television is “the first course of its 
kind to be taught at Concordia” (p. 4). 

To set the record straight, I have been 
teaching a course entitled ““The TV Child 
— The Educational Implications of 
Children’s Television Viewing Patterns” 
for the last 10 years in the Education 
Department. My course has grown in 
attendance from approximately a dozen 
students in the first year to close to 50 per 
year thereafter. 

I am pleased that my colleague in 
Communication Studies has developed a 
course that approaches the issue of 
children and television from a producer’s 


Obituary 





psychological and pedagogical aspects 
of the interaction between the young 
child and the medium. 

Research tells us that children will 
have spent more time in front of a TV set 
than they will have in school by high 
school graduation. Now, at least, Con- 
cordia students have access to two cours- 
es that examine the nature of televiewing 
from different perspectives. 

One last comment... as an Early 
Childhood Education faculty mem- 
ber... I thought the term ‘Kiddie’ went 
out with the International Year of the 
Child! Let’s show some respect! 

Lois J. Baron, PhD 

Associate Professor of Education 

Department of Education 


Communication Studies’ 
Louise Martin 


The Department of Communication 
Studies regretfully announces the sudden 
and untimely death, on January 16, of 
Louise Martin, a part-time faculty mem- 
ber in Media Law and Administration. 

Ms. Martin was a well-established 
and respected member of the legal 
community, a partner in the firm 
Clarkson, Tetrault, and especially active 
in the areas of telecommunications, 


broadcasting and energy regulation and 
policy. 

Though she joined Communication 
Studies only last September, Martin 
quickly gained an appreciative and loyal 
following. She will be sadly missed by 
students who have unanimously praised 
her for the expertise and enthusiasm 
which she brought to her teaching. 


All invited to Fine Arts Open House 


The Faculty of Fine Arts is hosting 
an Open House for CEGEP students and 
the general public on Friday, February 3, 
at both the downtown and west-end 
campuses. Faculty members and stu- 
dents will meet visitors for discussions, 


tours, student film presentations and 
dance and music performances. 

For further information and an 
event schedule please contact the Fine 
Arts Faculty at 1395 René-Levesque 
Blvd. West, telephone 848-4612. 


CPR courses offered 


The following Cardio-Pulmonary 
Resuscitation courses will be offered by 
the Occupational Health and Safety 
Department in the next few weeks. 
Members of the Concordia community 
who are interested in taking the courses 
please contact the Department at Local 
4877. 

FEBRUARY 11, MARCH 18 & 
APRIL 8, 1989. CPR Heartsaver Course 
— 6 Hours for Life. The course includes 


rescue breathing and one-person cardio- . 
pulmonary resuscitation (CPR), man- 
agement of the obstructed airway and 
infant and child resuscitation. 


MARCH 11 & APRIL 9, 1989. CPR 
Heartsaver Course — 8 Hours for Life. 
This course is offered to people certified 
in the CPR Basic Life Support course 
who want to renew their certification and 
update their knowledge. 


What’s your opinion? 


Send your comments to TTR 
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LIBRARY. . . 
continued form page 1 


chives. 

“By moving the Library to that one 
place with a connecting tunnel between the 
Library and the Hall Building, we will en- 
hance the future services that we will be able 
to offer,” he said. Furthermore, a single 
library system will cut expenses, which will 
allow the Library to cope with the an- 
ticipated increase in the demand for various 
services. 


‘...A spacious, attractive area to 
work and double the space’ 





The building will be divided lengthwise 
by a galleria, with passageways connecting 
the two sections of the building. Natural 
light will be maximized, and the view over 


the galleria will give a sense of vitality, M: eanwhile » On the down 


Princz said. 
There will be an attractive study hall, 


individual space for study and a specifical- & 


ly designated area for graduate students. All 


books will be displayed, with the exception § 


of three small areas for compact storage to 
which students will have ready access 
through an electronically manipulated sys- 
tem. 

The two Libraries will be governed by 
the same policies and linked by an 
automated and interconnected circulation 
system, and eventually by an integrated 
Library Information System. They will also 
be served by the same technical services for 
such things as acquiring books and 
materials. And with so much natural light- 
ing and such a spacious study area, both 
Libraries will be attractive places for getting 
information and for studying, fulfilling their 
role in the University, Princz said. 









town campus .. . 
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Tuesday 31 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 

The French Lieutenant's Woman (Karel 
Reisz, 1981) with Meryl Streep, Jeremy 
Irons, Hilton Mcrae, Leo McKeen and 
Emily Morgan at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2. 





Wednesday 1 


DEPT. OF COMMUNICATION 
STUDIES FACULTY COLLOQUIUM 
SERIES 

Scott Eastham, Visiting Professor, Com- 
munication Studies on The Media Matrix at 
4:15 p.m., Bryan Bldg. room 209, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W., west-end campus. 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 

Lady from Shanghai (Orson Welles, 1947) 
with Orson Welles, Rita Hayworth, Everett 
Sloane, Glenn Anders and Ted de Corsia at 
8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. 
LOYOLA FILM SERIES 

Excerpts from documentary on Australian 
cinema from 1920 to the talkies at 7:00 p.m.; 
The Chant of Jimmy Blacksmith (Fred 
Schepisi, 1978) with Tommy Lewis, Jack 
Thompson, Angela Punch and Elizabeth 
Alexander at 8:00 p.m. (124 mins.) in the F. 
C. Smith Auditorium, 7141 Sherbrooke St. 
W. Loyola campus. FREE. 





Thursday 2 


LONERGAN UNIVERSITY COL- 

’ LEGE 

John Williams, Member of the Centre for 
Bioethics, Clinical Research Institute of 
Montreal on, Public Enquiries and 
Bioethics in Canada between 4:00 and 5:30 
p.m. at 7302 Sherbrooke St. W. For infor- 
mation, call 848-2280. 


SPARKLERS OF CONCORDIA LEC- 
TURE SERIES 

John Curotte, Assistant Chief of Mohawk 
Indians at Kahnawake on, The Social and 
Political Position of the Presentday 
Mohawk in Canada at 3:00 p.m., room H- 
762, 1-2-3, Hall Bldg., downtown campus. 





Friday 3 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 

The Goalie’s Anxiety at the Penalty Kick 
(Die Angst des Tormanns Beim Elfmeter) 
(Wim Wenders, 1972) (German/Austrian 
with English subtitles) with Arthur Brauss, 
Kai fischer, Erika Pluhar, Libgart Schwartz 
and Rudiger Vogler at 7:00 p.m.; The White 
Bicycle (Beyaz Bisiklet) (Nisan Akman, 
1987) (Turkish with English subtitles) with 
Derya Arbas, Tasaiz Alptekin, Sedef Ecer 
and Songul Ulku at 9:00 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2 each. 

FINE ARTS FACULTY COUNCIL 
Meeting from 9:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. inroom 
VA-245, 1395 René Lévesque. 

SENATE 

Meeting at 2:00 p.m. inroom AD-131, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W., west-end campus. 





Saturday 4 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 

Ipekce (Bilge Olgag, 1986) (Turkish with 
English subtitles) with Perihan Savas, Ber- 
han Simsek, Gulsen Tuncer and Oktar 
Duruigan at 7:00 p.m.; Accatone (Pier Paolo 
Pasolini, 1961) (Italian with English subtit- 
les) with Franco Citti, Franca Pasut, Silvana 
Corsini, Adriana Asti and Paolo Guidi at 
9:00 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 


Sunday 5 





CONCORDIA OUTDOOR CLUB 
Cross-country skiing at Mt. Coupe, $15. 


Register at Victoria Gym. For more infor- 
mation, call Greg at 848-3860. 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 

A Bout the Souffle (Breathless) (Jean-Luc 
Godard, 1959) (French with English subtit- 
les) with Jean-Paul Belmondo, Jean Seberg, 


Heri-Jacques Huet, Jean-Pierre Melville, 
Lilian David and Daniel Boulanger at 7:00 
p.m.; The Desperate Road (Amansiz Yol) 
(Omer Kavur, 1986) (Turkish with English 
subtitles) with Kadir Inanir, Zuhal Olcay, 
Yavurer Cetinkaya and Mine Cayiroglu at 
9:00 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 


NOTICES 


continued from page 8 
10:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 


LESBIAN STUDIES COALITION OF 
CONCORDIA 

Wednesdays at. 3:00 p.m. Open to all 
women. Simone de Beauvoir lounge, 2170 
Bishop Street. For information call 848- 
7431 (message). 


CONCORDIA WOMEN’S 
COLLECTIVE 

Wednesdays at 3:30 p.m. in room P-05, 
2020 Mackay St. Open toall women. For in- 
formation call 848-7443 or 848-7431 (mes- 
sage). 


SINGLE PARENTS 

REUNIC is a single parents association that 
has outings and get togethers as well as ex- 
changing tips on budgeting, low income 
housing, etc. For information call Marie at 
931-4360 or leave message at 848-7431. 


FOOD BASKET 

Non-perishable food may be dropped off at 
2020 Mackay St., room P-03. These dona- 
tions will be distributed to food depots 
across Montreal. 


LEGAL PROBLEMS? WE CAN 
HELP! 

The Legal Information Service can help 
with information and counselling. We are 
located in Room CC-326, 7141 Sherbrooke 


St. West, and our telephone number is 848- . 


4960. Office hours are Monday through 
Friday from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. This service is 


free and confidential. 

OMBUDS OFFICE 

The Ombudspersons are available to all 
members of the University for information, 
advice and assistance with University-re- 
lated problems. Call 848-4964 or drop into 
2100 Mackay on the downtown campus; 
room 326, Central Bldg., west-end campus. 
Services of the Ombuds Office are confiden- 
tial. 


HEALTH SERVICES 
A full range of medical services offered. No 
appointment necessary. Drop in or call: 
SGW: 2155 Guy (ER), Suite 407, local 
3565; LOY: 6935 Sherbrooke W. (CH), 
Room 101, local 3575. 


THE RECORD LENDING LIBRARY 
Classical, light classical, jazz & musical 
theatre Practice room with piano available. 
Come to AD-121, West-end campus., Mon- 
day Friday, 11 a.m. - 3 p.m. Show your I.D. 
card and take 3 records/tapes out for a period 
of 14 days. For more information, call 848- 
3510, 11 a.m.- 3 p.m. This service is free 
and sponsored by the Dean of Students Of- 
fice. 


THE WEE PROFESSORS DAYCARE 
The new daycare on the west-end.campus is 
now welcoming children of Concordia staff, 
faculty and students. Hours of operation are 
8 a.m. - 6 p.m. weekdays. Location: 2499- 
2501 West Broadway. For information on 
available openings in certain age groups, 
call Mrs. Josée Garneau, Director, at 848- 
7788. ee 

















Thursday 26 


CAMPUS MINISTRY PRISON VISITS 
Orientation meeting at 2:00 p.m., Belmore 
House, 3500 Belmore Ave., west-end cam- 
pus. For information, call Peter at 848-3586 
or Matti at 848-3590. Visiting begins 
February 2 (Thursdays) fro 2:00 3:30 p.m. 
at Bordeaux Detention Centre. 
CONCERT 

Recital (Diploma) Cecile Gendron, Voice, 
at 8:00 p.m., Loyola Chapel, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W., west-end campus. 
CUSACORP 

Nuke the California Raisins at the Campus 
Centre, west-end campus, from 8:00 11:00 
p.m. Beer specials $1.25. 

DEPT. OF SOCIOLOGY & 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Prof. Monica Boyd, Carleton University, on 


Elderly Immigrants: Issues for Canadian’ 


Families and Income Security Policies at 
8:00 p.m. in room H-762-1, -2 and .-3, Hall 
Bldg., west-end campus. 

LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 

PUBLIC LECTURE 

The Hottentot and the Prostitute: Race, 
Gender, and Difference in Manet and Zola 
with Sander L. Gilman (Cornell University) 
at 8:30 p.m., room H-110, Hall Blidg., 
downtown campus. 

LONERGAN UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE 

Mary Eastham, Doctoral Candidate, 
Catholic University of America & Writer 
will speak on John Courtney Murray: Chris- 
tian Morality and Public Policy. Discussion 
between 4:00-5:30 p.m., 7302 Sherbrooke 
St. W. For information, call 848-2280. 
CONCORDIA CEILIDH FOR 
FACULTY & STAFF 

An informal evening of singing, storytelling 
and dancing in honour of Scotland, Robert 
Burns and getting through until Reading 
Week at 7:30 p.m., Loyola Faculty Club, 
room AD-308, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 
SUPPORT FOR SUPPORTERS 
Continuation of CUNASA group started in 
Autumn. New and returning members wel- 
come. Call 848-7431 to register, or leave 
message for group leader Marie Berryman. 
Tuesdays from 12 Noon-1:00 p.m. for six 
weeks, Women’s Centre. 


Friday 27 


BI-THE-WAY 

Fledgling self-help/discussion group for bi- 
sexual women at Concordia. First meeting 
at 1:00 p.m., Women’s Centre. For informa- 
tion, call 848-7431 and leave message for 
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DAYS a he 


Elyse. 

COMMERCE AND 
ADMINISTRATION PhD 

VISITING SPEAKER SERIES 

John Hughes, University of B.C., on 
Strategic Implications of Alternative Dis- 
closure Rules in Oligopolistic Industries 
from 2:00 - 4:00 p.m. in room GM-403-2, 
1550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. For infor- 
mation, call Gary Johns at 848-2914. 
CUSACORP CORONA COMEDY 
Glenn Ottaway appearing at Reggies at 3:00 


p.m. 
DEPT. OF COMMUNICATION 
STUDIES FACULTY COLLOQUIUM 
SERIES 

Dudley Andrew, University of Iowa, on 
Film & the Art of Interpretation at 1:00 p.m., 
Bryan Bldg. room 209, 7141 Sherbrooke St. 
W., west-end campus. 


Saturday 28 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 

Tribute to Krzysztof Kieslowski: Blind 
Chance (Przypadek) (Krzysztof Kies- 
lowski, 1982) (Polish, with English subtit- 
les) with Boguslaw Linda, Tadeusz 
Lomnicki, Zbigniew Zapasiewicz and 
Boguslawa Pawelec at 7:00 p.m.; The 
Hearts of Age (Orson Welles, 1934) with 
Orson Welles, Virginia Nicholson and Wil- 
liam Vance and Citizen Kane (Orson Wel- 
les, 1941) with Orson Welles, Joseph 
Cotton, Dorothy Comingore, Everett 
Sloane, George Coulouris and Agnes 
Moorehead at 9:15 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg.'$2 each. 


Sunday 29 


CAMPUS MINISTRY 

SUNDAY EUCHARIST 

Loyola Chapel, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. at 
11:00 a.m. and 8:00 p.m. with Robert Nagy 
presiding. All are welcome. 
CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 

Tribute to Krysztof Kieslowski: No End 
(Bez Konca) (Krzysztof Kieslowski, 1985) 
(Polish, with English subtitles) with 
Grazyna Szapolowska, Maria Pakulnis, 
Aleksander Bardini, Jerzy Radziwilowicz 
and Artur Barcis at 7:00 p.m.; Le Beau Serge 
(Claude Chabrol, 1959) (French, with 
English subtitles) with Gérard Blain, Jean- 
Claude Brialy, Michéle Meritz, Bernadette 
Lafont and Jenane Perez at 9:00 p.m. in H- 
110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 


Monday 30 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 
Elena et les Hommes (Paris Does Strange 
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Nina Dunn 848-4881 


Things, (Jean Renoir, 1956) (French with 
English subtitles) with Ingrid Bergman, 
Jean Marais, Mel Ferrer, Jean Richard, 
Magali Noel and Juliette Créco at 8:30 p.m. 
in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. 
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NOTICES 


SEXUAL ASSAULT 

AWARENESS WEEK 

Jan. 30 - Feb. 3: Events and campaigns 
aimed at education will be organized by dif- 
ferent groups at Concordia. The Women’s 
Centre is planning to present the NFB film 
Why Men Rape. For information, call 848- 
7431. 


THEATRE DEPARTMENT 

A student directed festival of One-Acts at 
the Chameleon Studio, west-end campus, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W.: Sister Mary Ig- 
natius Explains It All For You by Chris- 
topher Durang and directed by Michael 
Asman; Savage in Limbo by John Patrick 
Shanley and directed by Rochelle Bruneau; 
The-Pile by Tracy Carroll. February 1 - 4 at 
8:00 p.m. (box office opens at 7:30 p.m.) 
LIMITED SEATING FREE. 


SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR INSTITUTE 
The Bulletin/Newsletter wants a) short writ- 
ten pieces or drawings by current Women’s 
Studies students and b) news of former 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute students for an 
issue with the theme Students Past and 
Present. Deadline Feb. 15. For information, 
call Marlean at 848-2373. 


WINTER RETREAT-SKI WEEKEND 
From February 3 - 5. A Chaplaincy weekend 
to celebrate the winter and each other. 
Cross-country skiing and time to relax with 
others in the clear air of the Laurentians. 
Cost 30.00. Group rate ski rentals available 
through Siren Ski Shop. Call Campus Min- 
istry at 848-3586 or 848-3590. 


INCOME TAX RECEIPTS FOR STU- 
DENTS 

From Feb. 20 - Mar. 2, in N-107-5, the fol- 
lowing will be available for pick up: Educa- 
tion Deduction Certificates (T2202 and 
TP-697) full time students only; Tuition Fee 
Certificate all students; Capital Campaign 
Receipts undergraduate students only. 
Loyola students may pick up upon request 
their receipts at AD-210. Please allow 48 hrs 
for delivery. Please bring your Concordia 
I.D. Card. 


LACOLLE CENTRE 

On-Campus Workshop Series: February 11 
Assertiveness Training with Priscilla Kred]; 
February 15 The Gentle Art of Business Net- 
working with Greta Nemiroff; February 25 
Self-Healing: A Transformational Journey 
with Carolyn Springer; March 4 Inquiries 
and Discoveries: A Career Planning 
Workshop with Ruth Flicker; March 10 
Beyond Talking Heads: Towards a Pedag- 
ogy of Women’s Studies with Greta 
Nemiroff; March 11 How To Get Fired Up 
Instead of Burned Out with Greta Nemiroff; 
March 17 Responding to Art Critically with 
Stanley Horner; April 8 Managing Time and 
Energy Effectively with Kathryn Mc- 
Morrow; April 15 You and Your Aging 
Parents with Libby’ Monaco and Pauline 
Paterson; May 15-17 Women’s Ways of 
Knowing with Mary Belenky & Friends. For 
more information, call 848-4955. 


CONCORDIA ART GALLERY 

Until February 18, Exhibitions of Robert 

Bowers’s Recent Sculpture and Irving 

Layton’s Selected Writings, 1455 de 

Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Gallery hours are 

Mon.-Fri. 10:00 a.m. 8:00 p.m. and Sat. 
continued on page 7 


UNCLASSIFIED 


HOME IN FLORIDA FOR SALE 

Fully furnished one bedroom, 2 bathroom 
unit; front & back lawns; quiet development 
in Boynton Beach, pool, clubhouse. $35,000 
US. Call 931-4430 evenings. 


LEARN A NEW LANGUAGE, SWAP 
YOUR MOTHER TONGUE! 
Reciprocal Conversation Lessons in 
French, Spanish, Chinese, Italian, ETC... 
TROCTEL THE LANGUAGE EX- 
CHANGE 272-8048. 


FOR RENT FEBRUARY TO APRIL 
Quiet 3 bedroom, 2 bathroom house, 
equipped, furnished except beds. 10 minute 
walk to downtown campus. Suitable for 2 or 
3 people. $500 all included. 932-6367. 


